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liness and good heart that that crabbed old poet
hid under his sneers and oddities,

He welcomed Francis to his famous house in
St. James's Place, with its view of the Green Park,
its collections of prints, its Etruscan vases.
Here Francis could have found exactly the
society suited to his taste, and many happy con-
tacts might have come of it. He had real
literary feeling, could talk excellently when he
was in the mood. He had, however, developed
an almost crazy spirit of suspicion and self-
detraction. It seemed to him that everyone must
know of the disgrace and misery that weighed so
heavily upon him. No one knew and no one
cared; but, after a few visits, some fancied slights,
some momentary irritations on the part of old
Rogers, he slipped away and hugged his lone-
liness. He had thought that writing would be
his great recourse. He thought that now at last
he had the freedom and independence. But
always his own wretched thoughts broke into
his imagination and shattered it.

He walked mile upon mile of London streets,
but here, too, he was unhappy, for the old London
that he had known was gone or going. The
stucco of Mr. Nash was rapidly covering with
its pallid cloak the red and brown and grey of the
earlier houses. A passion for building seemed
to have sprung upon the town, and the suburbs
were eating fields and lanes and trees as fast as
they could be devoured. This was a busier,
more serious London than he had known, and it
seemed to have no place for him. Everywhere